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Fast Fre! 


MANAGEMENT'S REPORT 
‘Ou 


“our VOLUME OF FREIGHT MOVEMENT has recently been lower 
than ‘normal because - of othe general decline in many kinds of business: 
and beeause of the excessive rainfall which has curtailed farm plantings 
and ‘crop Production, effects’of which will be felt until mid-summer. 
However, long-term effects gf the rainfall should be beneficial to the 
areas “we serve: 

* 


WE "EXPECT “to” START LAYING RAIL EARLY NEXT SPRING 
along the top of the 13-mile fill that is now being laid across the Great 
Salt Lake. The fill will not be finished by then, but both ends are 
expected to be at maximum height and ready for the rails, 


* 


WE HAVE STARTED a new Centralized Traffic Control installation 
which will stretch for more than 24 miles between Moor and Valley 
Pass on Salt Lake Division. This installation, like the one across the 
Great Salt Lake, will be controlled from Ogden. 


* 


TO IMPROVE OUR FREIGHT SERVICE through the Southwest 
we are beginning to enlarge our east yard at Tucson, so as to handle 
most of the cars now switched in our other Tucson yard. The capacity 
of the east yard will be doubled, the diesel servicing facilities improved, 
and a new yard office constructed. 


* 


INSTALLATION of new radio communication systems for cur PMT 
in Portland and in Oakland is being progressed. One fixed station and 
11 mobile units will be used in Portland. Three fixed stations and 
33 mobile units will be piaced in operation in Oakland. hese improve- 
ments are possible because recent changes in FCC regulations permit 
wholly-owned subsidiaries to operate radios on railroad frequencies. 


* 


TECHNICAL RESEARCH AND TESTING are being done by us 
extensively to improve our service to the public and to improve the 
future for SP railroaders by attracting more business to Southern Pacific. 
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The President’s Letter 


(Reprinted from 1957 Annual Report to stockholders) 


OUTHERN PACIFIC registered 

a slight gain in net income in 
1957, but the return on our net 
investment was still under three 
per cent, 

All carriers felt the effects of a 
slow-down in the nation’s econ- 
omy, as well as the more familiar 
pinch of inflationary pressures. 
The railroad industry’s net income, 
as a whole, fell off sharply. 

We were able to avoid the gen- 
eral slump in net earnings only be- 
cause the Company’s postwar out- 
lays for capital improvements were 
paying off in greater efficiency, and 
because our increasingly diversi~ 
fied services were contributing 
substantially to net income. 

The net income of Southern 
Pacific Transportation System 
amounted to $46,645,377. Net of the 
Solely Controlled Affiliated Com- 
panies came to $7,862,309, bringing 
the total to $54,507,686. 


Taxes Deferred 


This sum was equal to $6.02 for 
each share of Southern Pacific 
Company’s capital stock, as against 
$6.01 a share the previous year. It 
should be pointed out that the net 
again was inflated by tax defer- 
ments allowed by the Government 
for accelerated amortization of de- 
fense facilities. Jf we exclude those 
tax deferments, the net per share 
in 1957 was $4.45. The comparable 
figure in 1956 was $4.38. 

The rate of return on net invest- 
ment was 2.98 per cent with tax 
deferments, 2.23 per cent without 
them. This rate—far below that 
enjoyed by non-regulated indus- 
tries or by regulated gas, electric, 
and telephone utilities—was once 
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again entirely inadequate. It 
pointed up a major problem: our 
inability to provide the bulk of 
needed improvements out of re~ 
tained earnings. 

Dividends distributed in 1957 
were $3 a share, for a total of 
$27,141,366. Since the amount left 
over was not enough to pay for 
necessary plant improvements and 
new rolling stock, we had to in- 
crease our long term debt. How- 
ever, the debt rise was less than 
the previous year’s. 


Little Rate Relief 


Relief through authorized freight 
rate increases again arrived too 
little and too late. 


Without the greater efficiency 
gained from capital improvements, 
Southern Pacific would not have 
come close last year to 1956’s net 
income. We have now passed the 
one-billion-doHlar mark in our 
postwar improvement program. In 
1957, our gross expenditures for 
new facilities and equipment were 
$118 million—and we could have 
spent more to good purpose had 
funds been available. 


Construction of a solid roadbed 
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across the Great Salt Lake moved 
ahead of schedule in 1957. 

The Company continued to 
broaden its services during the 
year. Our pipeline subsidiary ex- 
panded the operation of its refined 
petroleum products line from 
southern California and west 
Texas into Arizona, and completed 
a second line from the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Area to Nevada. Piggy- 
backing business also grew. 


Research Goes On 

Research projects went forward 
in 1957, giving promise of addi- 
tional savings. 

Economies of 1957 reached into 
every phase of our operations. An 
example: We continued to concen- 
trate on eliminating passenger 
trains which the public no longer 
uses or needs and which are a 
heavy drain on our resources. As 
the downtrend in rail passenger 
traffic moved at an even faster 
pace, we succeeded in cutting pas- 
senger train-miles by over one- 
half million during the year. 

Freedom Needed 

We recognize, however, that 
stringent economies and improved 
facilities cannot by themselves 
solve the revenue problems which 
we share with the entire transpor- 
tation industry. We must strive 
for greater freedom to engage in 
other forms of transportation, the 
better to adapt our services to the 
changing needs of our customers, 
Further, we must bend our ener-~ 
gies toward securing a more real- 
istic and a more flexible rate struc- 
ture. Southern Pacifie people will 
work toward these objectives in 
the months to come. 


President 


Freight Rates Cut 
To Boost Business 


E are cutting freight rates on 

lumber and lumber products 
moving in the states of California, 
Oregon and Arizona, The new rates 
will take effect May 21, following 
the required 30 days’ notice to 
regulatory bodies, 

W. G. Peoples, vice president— 
system freight traffic, said that the 
new rates for lumber moving from 
Oregon and California into Ari- 
zona will meet truck tariffs for 
minimum carloads of 40,000 
pounds. And, lower incentive rates 
for carloads of 60,000 and 70,000 
pounds will bring additional sav- 
ings to shippers. 

California intrastate and Ore- 
gon-California shippers will bene- 
fit from new incentive rates, about 
30 per cent below present traiffs, 
for 60,000 pound and 70,000 pound 
carloads. Most railroad lumber 
traffic moves in this weight cate- 
gory. 

“Incentive rates encourage the 
shipper to load cars more heavily 
by reducing rates on larger ship- 
ments, improving the earnings per 
ear for both the railroad and ship- 
per,” Peoples pointed out. 

“We're hopeful that these reduc- 
tions will increase materially the 
rail movement of lumber and lum- 
ber products,” he said. 


IN TRAINING at Utah State Uni- 
versity as a technical student for 
the Southern Pacific, Robert D. 
Wiese of Ogden recently fired the 
highest individual score in rifle 
matches for the Sixth Army area, 
which includes 51 colleges and 
universities in California, Oregon, 
Washington, Montana, Utah, Ne- 
vada, Idaho, Arizona, Alaska and 
Hawaii. 
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What Do You Want in America? 


URING Invest in America 
Week — April 27 to May 3, 
you were asked to pause briefly 
and remember that you are not 
only a citizen, worker and con- 
sumer, but an invester in the sys- 
tem that keeps our nation growing. 
It’s important! The things you 
want and need can produce jobs 
for hundreds of people. Behind 
every job there’s a stack of money 
— money that builds plants, shops 
and railroads, starts new busi- 
nesses, creates whole industries. It 
takes about $17,000 to buy the 
equipment to put the average fac- 
tory or office worker on the job. 

The folded green bills in your 
wallet right now, the money in 
your savings account, the insur- 
ance policy on your house, the U.S. 
Savings Bonds you buy each 
month, the stocks you’ve pur- 
chased, all help create and main- 
tain businesses and jobs through~- 
out America. Every week in the 
year is an “Invest in America 
Week.” 

The things you want and need 
are the life blood, the sinew and 
strength of our American economy 
and freedom. 

So, investments in America are 
investments in your future. 


Ow Cover 


HE Blue Streak Manifest 
picks up her orders at 
Anapra, New Mexico, on the 


first leg of her rapid journey 
west, Cristo Del Rey (Cross 
Of The King) can be seen 
atop the mountain in the 
background. 
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CAPITAL IS THE JACK OF ALL TRADES 


= IN 
AMERICA WEEK 


Progress Report 
Yellow Flag Campaign 
For Safety 


HE Yellow Flag Safety Cam- 

| paign is very much alive on SP. 

Thousands of employes saw the 

film, “Knowing’s Not Enough” dur- 
ing March and April. 

Most locations are displaying 
yellow flags and stencil slogans are 
being applied to yard cabooses, to 
buildings and equipment. 

Later on this year the Good 
Housekeeping Campaign will be 
integrated with the Yellow Flag 
Campaign. 

Letters received by the Safety 
Department indicate that the Yel- 
low Flag Campaign is one of the 
most successful safety campaigns 
that our railroad has known. 


THEY ROLL 'EM FAST 


New Schedule Is Credit to SP Railroaders 


lt is 3:00 p.m. in Alfalfa Yard, El Paso. 

From trains just in from Chicago and St. Louis, busy switchers have 
already shuffled out Los Angeles destined cars and made them up into 
a new train. 

The TNO-BSM from St. Louis rumbles into the yard. A waifing switcher 
snatches from it a block of eight cars and eases them into the new train 
to complete its 70-car consist. 

Forty-three minutes later, the Blue Streak Manifest gets the highball 
and is on its way to Los Angeles. 

Only night before last, the cars in the new train were leaving St. Louis 
and Chicago. Tomorrow afternoon the train will head into Taylor Yard, 
Los Angeles, Early the next morning the cars will be spotted on receivers’ 
spurs, ready for unloading. 

By means of pictures, The Bulletin presents the story of the precision 
teamwork of Southern Pacific people which makes possible the new fast 
handling of westbound manifest trains from El Paso to Los Angeles in 
21 hours. Since March 12, schedules of manifest freights from the east, 
both on the Overland and Sunset-Golden State Routes, have been re- 
duced an entire day to provide fifth instead of sixth morning delivery on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The dramatic speeding up of schedules has been aimed directly at 
attracting more traffic, 

To employes there is an added significance. On the railroad, traffic 
means job security. Everywhere there is the feeling of urgency. The 
trains must move dependably on the new time, fo attract business; and 
every railroader feels a personal responsibility to do his part of the job 
and keep that traffic coming. 


Switcher stands ready to go as TNO-BSM from St. Louis pulls into Alfalfa Yard, 


— 


The yard crew works fast. The newly 
arrived train is divided in half. From 
each end of the yard the crews switch 
and block the cars, On the east end 
Engineer Alvin Bartz makes each move 
count, guided by the signals of expert 
yardmen E.R. Hanschen, L. B, Cryer, 
Jack Frogge and F. F. Flore. 
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In the yard office, speed and teamwork 
make for a most efficient operation. 
Chief Clerks Carl Warren (foreground) 
end Jack Welsh check the waybills, 
quickly pass them to Line Desk Clerks 
Henry Kimball and Elmo Morton. In 
minutes: the: bill ate pracesad’ dud 
rushed io Conductor John Robinson of 
the Blue Streak, being readied for its 
dash westward. Yardmaster Bobby Wal- 
ler supervises these precision - timed 
activities at Alfalfa Yard. 


a 


3:43 p.m. She’s off! Just 43 minutes after the last connection arrived, the Blue 
Streak is made up. Engineer Ellison Abshire eases her out of the yard throvgh 
downtown Ef Paso. Heading west through the deserts, hills and mountains of 
the southwest at speeds up to 60 miles per hour, her only stops will be for 
quick crew changes at Lordsburg, Tucson, Gila, Yuma and Indio before she rolls 
into Los Angeles. 


11:29 p.m., Tucson, Arizona. Seconds after the train comes to a halt supplymen 
surround the diesels, pumping power-giving fuel into the thirsty tanks. Engineer 
Charlie Bagley, Fireman Floyd Roberts and Brakeman Gilbert Andrews climb 
aboard the locomotive to take her on the next leg of her westward journey. 
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5:14 a.m., Yuma, Arizona. A quick crew 
change. Dawn breaking, the train 
crosses the Colorado river, speeds into 
southeastern California, Conductor H. B. 
Stephens checks his waybills — corn, 
poitery, auto parts, peanuts, plate glass 
in two Hydra-Cushion Underframe cars 
~just a few of the varied commodities 
carried on this fast manifest freight. 
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1:00 p.m., Les Angeles. Over the Taylor 
Yard hump, just 20 hours and 17 min- 
utes out of El Paso! Humpmaster Ed- 
ward F, Smith and others work together 
getting the Sfreak’s cars quickly over 
the hump and on their way to the 
receivers. 


i 


dust 90 minutes after a: |, the last car on the Streak has rolled down the hump 
and onto the proper classification track according to its final destination. The 
cars will be made into new trains. Some will go up the coast. Others will be 
delivered locally. 


— 


Spotted right on time for easly morning unloading at an avtomobile assembly 
plant at Van Nuys is this car of auto parts. This plant, like many other customers, 
gears its production lines to on-time railroad performance, They depend on us, 
and SP people can be proud of the job they’re doing to merit this confidence 
and the traffic it is bringing to our railroad. ‘ 


Reconverted Hopper 
Fills the Bill 


We converted a hopper car into 
a special car to haul malt 
grain recently—-and it’s working 
out very well. 

Redesigned from a conventional 
3-compartment hopper by N. A. 
Passur, engineer of car design and 
construction, San Francisco, the 
car was converted by the Car 
Department, Los Angeles, under 
the direction of General Foreman 
T. H. Pigg. 

Three improvements were made. 
The roof was raised 12 inches to 
increase car capacity to 3,000 bush- 
els of malt grain, the unit of ship- 
ment preferred by the brewing in- 
dustry. The interior of the car was 
thoroughly sandblasted and then 
lined with a special plastic to as- 
sure utmost cleanliness in handling 
of the malt. Pneumatic outlets 
were applied to the conventional 
hopper to permit unloading by 
suction hose instead of gravity 
method. 


Admiting new cat converted by SP for his 
firm's trafic is Evan Mitchell (right), general 
superintendent of California Malling Com- 
pany. With him is J. E. Blackburn, district 
freight agent, Los Angeles. They are Inspect- 
ing malt grain, protected by pure white 
plastic lining. 


“GE” Train Aided 
By Transloading 


MOOTH functioning of our 

transloading service to meet 
special shipper needs was demon- 
strated last month in the handling 
of a “GE Bargain Train” of 87 cars 
loaded with 10,000 electrical ap- 
pliances, 

The GE train, which originated 
at General Electric’s manufactur- 
ing plant at Louisville, Kentucky, 
carried television sets, clothes 
washers and dryers, refrigerators, 
freezers, ranges, dishwashers, gar- 
bage disposals and room air condi- 
tioners. 


Transloading Points 


At Reno, one of our transloading 
points, portions of the loads were 
reloaded (transloaded) into other 
cars and then went on their way to 
different cities. 

(We have other transioading 
points at Dallas, San Antonio and 
El Paso, Texas.) 

Because Southern Pacific does 
this transloading at more points on 
more westbound routes and serves 
directly more Western and South- 
western communities than any 
other railroad, many shippers find 
that we offer them faster, more 
economical and more efficient dis- 
tribution service in our “Golden 
Empire.” 

This month we did it again, when 
another General Electric train 
reached us through Ogden. And 
other manufacturers besides Gen- 
eral Electric will probably be ship- 
ping by this efficient method, too, 
thanks to the good work done for 
them by SP men, women and our 
modern equipment. 
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“Stores’‘ Divided 
Into North and 
South Districts 


By FFECTIVE May 1 the Stores 

activities of our railroad will 

be divided into a Northern and a 
Southern District, headquartered 
at Sacramento and at Los Angeles, 
both reporting to G, E. Hinton, 
manager of Stores, San Francisco. 

H. N. LaDue, assistant general 
storekeeper at Sacramento (who 
formerly directed all Store func- 
tions on the Sacramento, Salt Lake 
and Shasta Divisions) will be 
Northern District general store- 
keeper, his district also including 
Portland and Western Divisions. 

D. A. Mount, assistant general 
storekeeper at Los Angeles (who 
formerly directed all Store func- 
tions on the Los Angeles and San 
Joaquin Divisions) will be the 
Southern District general store- 
Keeper. His district will add Coast, 
Tucson and Rio Grande Divisions. 

Assistant General Storekeeper 
S. L. Bouque, West Oakland, is re- 
tiring April 30 after more than 45 
years with the Company. He began 
his service as a disbursement clerk 
on September 27, 1912, at West 
Oakland. He advanced there to a 
supervisory position, and after later 
positions in Sacramento and El 
Paso Stores, he was appointed chief 
clerk to the general storekeeper at 
the General Office in San Fran- 
cisco, and then assistant to general 
storekeeper, In September 1944 he 
was promoted to assistant general 
storekeeper at Sacramento and on 
December 1, 1951, to assistant gen- 
eral storekeeper at West Oakland. 

Succeeding Bouque at West Oak- 
Jand will be C. M. Sullivan, for- 
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5. kL. BOUQUE, retiring Aprii 30 after 
more than 45 years with the company. 


merly assistant general storekeeper 
at El Paso. Sullivan began his 
railroad career as store boy at Sac- 
ramento. Following duty as gen- 
eral foreman at West Oakland 
Store, he was appointed inspector 
of Stores at San Francisco, March 
1, 1951. In January, 1953, he was 
appointed material control super- 
visor in the Purchasing Depart- 
ment, San Francisco, and en Janu- 
ary 1, 1955, became assistant gen- 
eral storekeeper with headquarters 
at El Paso, Texas. 

R. K. Jensen, district traveling 
storekeeper at Los Angeles, is ap- 
pointed assistant to genera} store- 
keeper at El Paso. Jensen began 
as a laborer at El Paso on August 
17, 1928. He served as storekeeper 
at Lordsburg and Tucumcari, New 
Mexico, prior to his appointment at 
Los Angeles. 

R. S. Bertelson, assistant gen- 
eral foreman at Los Angeles Gen- 
eral Store, is appointed district 
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traveling storekeeper at Los An- 
feles succeeding R. K. Jensen. Ber- 
telson began service with the 
Southern Pacific as laborer on July 
&, 1937. 

H, T. Parigini, assistant chief 
clerk at Sacramento General 
Stores, is appointed supervisor of 
systems and procedures with head- 
quarters at the General Office, San 
Francisco, George B. Jaekle, spe- 
cial clerk in Purchasing and Stores 
Office, San Francisco, will succeed 
Parigini as assistant chief clerk at 
Sacramento. 


“ ” 
“Above and Beyond 
To SP.: 

This is a sincere acknowledg- 
ment, 

T and my two teen aged chil- 
dren came south on the Day- 
light from San Francisco. Due 
to the rush of departing from 
the hotel, in the rain, my two 
brief cases were not put aboard 
the taxi enroute to the station. 
I supposed all my baggage was 
aboard the train, and did not 
discover the loss until arrival in 
Los Angeles. 


I reported the loss at once, 
and a search was made of the 
train. 

When it was apparent that the 
eases had not been put aboard I 
phoned the hotel. Your very 
alert and efficient staff had 
beaten me to it, although it was 
clearly not their responsibility. 

Subsequently your personnel 
secured and forwarded my bags, 
for which they refused any 
compensation. 

Please accept my appreciation 
for this service “beyond and 
above.” 

Harowp S, RYERSON 
North Hollywoo 
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W. A. GREGORY 


Our Law Department 
Announces Changes 
IN STEWORTEY. record of out- 
standing service was left by 
Paul V. DeFord, assistant general 
attorney who retired March 31. He 
had been with Southern Pacific 44 
years, and had handied many of 
our real estate matters for us. 
Another change became effective 
April | when Waldron A, Gregery, 
who has been an SP attorney for 
the last 10 years, was appointed an 
assistant general attorney. His 
headquarters will be in our Gen- 
eral Office in San Francisco, as 
were DeFord’s. He will continue to 
specialize in labor matters. 
Gregory joined SP in 1935. His 
first job was loading boxcars from 
a freight platform in San Fran- 
cisco. Later in his career he earned 
degrees from the University of 
California and from Stanford Uni- 
versity Law School. 
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A tour on this specially equipped flatcar provided shippers excellent viewing of our yard and 
the PFE operation at Roseville. The tour was conducted in connection with one of the biennial 
perishable conferences held at the University of California at Davis. 


Our Fight Against Loss And Damage 


HE attack is on! 
“The enemy: causes of freight 
claims which cost us millions of 
dollars each year. 


The weapon being used in the 
battle: a threefold continuing cam- 
paign conducted by the Freight 
Protection, Merchandise and Sta- 
tion Service Department, The pro- 
motion involves all of us, our ship- 
pers and all research facilities. 


The first phase of the campaign 
deals with employe training. As 
part of the program, careful car 
handling committees are organized 
oa each division of the railroad. 
The committees, each with their 
own chairman, meet to discuss the 
problems of damage prevention 
and plan steps to promote proper 
car handling. These local discus- 
sions are regularly supplemented 
by “on ground” meetings held with 
a representative of the FPM&SS 
department. 


ty 


In constant circulation over our 
eight-state system is the Telavue 
car, This ear, which has transpar- 
ent walls, gives employes a reveal- 
ing look at the effect of over- 
speed impacts on commodities, 

An essential part of our preven- 
tion program, according to P, M. 
Chaimov, manager, FPM&SS de- 
partment, is the use of 200 impact 
registers on our Pacific Lines. 

Four times a year, posters are 
issued to major yards, showing 
the result of impact tests in their 
area. 

Another effective aid is the 
DAMAGE FREE PRESS, a publi- 
cation issued periodically by the 
FPM&SS department. Its pur- 
pose is to keep the employes in- 
formed as to amounts of freight 
claims paid by the company, of 
new equipment or procedures and 
of actions which can help prevent 
loss and damage. 


SP posters, sent quarterly all 
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over the system, promote the im- 
portance of prevention. A current 
example, which has attracted 
widespread comment, shows 4 
benevolent looking steer licking 
the face of a railroad employe, 
while the caption reads: “Handle 
Livestock Carefully: the Steak 
You Save May Be Your Own.” 


In addition to the general em- 
ploye program, special programs 
are constantly aimed at particular 
eategories of damage. An exam- 
ple is the furniture clinies which 
are conducted in an effort to try 
to cut claim losses on furniture 
traffic, both carload and LCL. 

The furniture clinics, originated 
in 1952, are held regularly all over 
the Hne. Model furniture, built 
to scale with proper packaging, 
colored slides, and lectures by the 


ONWARD! Our $20 million reefer hyild- 
ing program is going ahead in high goer 
at Taylor Yard in Los Angeles. One 
thousand of the spectal all-purpose cars 
will be on the rails when this ambitious 
building program is concluded, Here, 
Adam R. Daum, at left, and Raymond 1, 
Cutlin, two of our workmen, are instal- 
Hing an evaporator unit inside one of tho 
cars. The all-purpase reofers can carry 
non-refrigerated freight westward after 
delivering refrigerated perishables eust- 
ward. 
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Our "Telavue” cor with ifs Plexiglas side al- 
lows employes fo observe what happens to 
contents under operating conditions. 


Trans~Continental Freight Bu- 
reau’s furniture supervisor are 
used, 

The over-all damage prevention 
campaign is broadened to bring in 
the shipper, who has an equally 
absorbing interest in getting his 
goods to market in excellent con- 
dition. Part of this program in- 
volves both shipper and railiroad 
in a dual effort. 

There is, for instance, an an- 
nual agents’ meeting at which all 
phases of claim prevention are 
considered and discussed. 

Notable also is the biennial 
perishable conference held in co-~ 
operation with other California 
terminal railroads at the Univer- 
sity of California at Davis. 

Started in 1953, the conference 
is a three-day affair dealing with 
the transportation of perishable 
products. 

Because canned goods from the 
great agricultural regions of the 
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west and southwest are among our 
leading revenue producers and be- 
cause this is the item which costs 
more nationally in joss and dam- 
age claims than any other, SP is 
paying special attention to its han- 
dling. Annual clinics, conducted 
in conjunction with the canning 
industry representatives, are held 
at various locations along SP lines. 

Military cargoes, an important 
part of our freight business, also 
get special attention. Three or 
four times a year a representative 
from our prevention department 
gives talks to military personnel 
who are concerned with means of 
avoiding damage to the shipments 
they originate. 

The field of research also offers 
great possibilities for reduction of 
damage claims and SP has made 
some notable contributions along 
this line. 

One of the most significant 
changes in rail freight transporta- 
tion since the Second World War 
has been the transformation of the 
standard box car to equipment 
with special interior fittings. The 
development of the DF car, the 
compartmentized car, and the sub- 
sequent insulation of both of these 
were great steps in lessening loss 
from freight damage. 


It was this trend which started 
SP on its most significant and 
fruitful efforts, that of devising the 
new Hydra-cushion underframe 
car. With the assistance of Stan- 
ford Research Institute we were 
able to construct this new car 
which offers extra protection for 
fragile freight. 


Earlier we used the same Insti- 
tute to help find out the cause of 
cotton fires in freight cars, and to 
help prevent them. Two principal 
causes were developed: metal 
sparks between steel surfaces, and 
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high intensity friction. The project 
revealed that cotton rubbing on 
wooden walis ignited first the wall 
and then the cotton, and also 
found out that some types of bag 
covering will not ignite from a 
spark. The project also turned up 
a new method of extinguishing 
cotton fires which has proved 
highly beneficial, 

While the over-all problem of 
loss and damage hasn’t been 
solved, SP is continually working 
at it through employe and ship- 
per information programs and 
through the finest research facili- 
ties available. 


Proper loading of canned goods is demon- 
strated by railroad members at one of the 
clinics conducted in conjunction with canning 
industry representatives. 


Car Doors Should 
Be Kept Closed 


N the interest of clean cars, loss 

and damage prevention, safety 
and good operating practices, all 
shippers, receivers and railroad 
operating forces are requested to 
close car doors as soon as the cars 
are made empty, or if found on sid- 
ing or yard track with doors open. 


“A GREAT TRAIN ROBBERY” 
by a 16-months-old baby in diapers 
was averted in San Luis Obispo 
this month. Brandishing a cap pis- 
tol, pulled from a holster around 
his pajamas, he was strolling along 
our track about 8 a.m. Engineer 
Charles Gates and Fireman John 
Renner halted their 10-car work 
train, and the boy scampered away. 
Luther Gandy, our yardmaster, 
pursued and caught him, took him 
back to the yard office and then 
alerted police and radio stations, 
who called the parents. 


DUCK-FANCIER! It's good weather for 
ducks in Bakersfield—and Machinist Bill 
Crane raises them. About eight years ago 
he acquired a couple of ducks, and as 
his interest grew, one duck led to an- 
other, and now he has fen interesting 
varieties, Shown with Bill is ane of his 
knot-headed Chinese geese. Hilf has in- 
cubaters in his gurage and does custom 
hatching. Although he specializes in 
ducks, he will “sit on” « batch of chicken 
or turkey eggs when ordered. 
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HAPPY EASTER from SP men and women! 
In our Executive, Law and Freight de~ 
partments in San Francisco they gave 
more than 40 rabbits and chickens to 
Virginia Hall, right (of our Executive 
Department office), to deliver on a cart 
sponsored by her sorority alumnae group 
(Sun Francisco-Peninsula Phi Mu Alumnae) 
to children in the University of Californie: 
Hospital. Here Mark Widaman gets his, 
while his nurse smiles. 


What Do You Know? 


1, What proportion of total rail- 
way mileage in the United States is 
standard gauge—-89.8 per cent, $5.8 
per cent, or 99.8 per cent? 


2, 1s the total railway invest- 
ment in road and equipment in the 
United States more or less than 
$30 billion? 


3. Does a “car knocker” switch 
cars, dismantle cars, or inspect 
cars? 


4. Is the second section of a 
scheduled train classed as a spe- 
cial train, an extra train, or a reg- 
ular train? 


5. About how much does a 
standard steel boxcar cost—$5,000, 
$7,000, or $9,000? 


6. Do Class I railway purchases 
of fuels, materials, and supplies 
usually total more or less than 
$1,500,000,000 a year? 


For answers see page 23. 
Ww 
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Railroads Paid Their Way! 


+¢@1 OME time ago I wrote an ar- 

\) ticle relative to the unfairness 
of heavily taxing the railroads and 
taking the money and handing it 
out in subsidies to the railroads’ 
competitors,” said D. Stewart Baals 
in a recent issue of “The Locomo- 
tive Engineer.” 

He added, “Since then I have 
been deluged by letters and phone 
calls asking me to remember the 
Jand grants the railroads received 
many years ago and reminding me 
this was a subsidization. 

“Y understand the airlines, truck- 
ers and other competitors of the 
railroads are launching a propa- 
ganda drive to make the public 
believe a majority of the railroads 
were built by government funds. 

“In order to satisfy my own curi- 
osity I did quite a bit of research. 

Why They Were Made 

“Federal land grants were made 
to the railroads from 1850 to 1871. 
Their purposes were: 

“1, To encourage the construc- 
tion of railroads through undevel- 
oped territory. 

“2. To attract settlers to those 
regions. 

“3, To enhance the value of and 
to create a market for vast tracts 
of government-owned lands which 
theretofore had been unsalable be- 
cause of their remoteness from 
market. 

“4. To increase taxable wealth. 

“However, less than 8 per cent of 
the present railway mileage of this 
country was built by aid of Federa) 
land grants. 

“The land-grant railroads and 
also the railroads that competed 
with them, until October 1946 car- 
ried troops and all government 

property used for military pur- 
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poses for one-half the standard 
rate.” (On Southern Pacifie be- 
tween Roseville, California, and 
Portland, Oregon, the service was 
given to the government without 
any charge at all until 1928, After 
1928 we charged only half-rates to 
the government on this route until 
October 1946—like the half-rates 
we had already been giving the 
government on many of our other 
routes.) “In 1944 the Board of In- 
vestigation and Research, a Fed- 
eral agency, estimated that land- 
grant deductions amounted to $580 
million to June 1943 and subse- 
quently averaged $20 miNion a 
month. 

“On this basis deductions to the 
end of 1945 totaled $1.18 billion, 
which is 9% times as much as the 
value of the land at the time it was 
granted to the railroads. 

“In the 1860’s the Federal Gov- 
ernment floated geld bonds for 
$64.6 million and loaned the money 
to pioneer railroads to hasten their 
construction.” 

And Mr, Baals might have added 
that Southern Pacific repaid its 
obligation, long ago, in full, 


RETIRING after 38 years’ service with 5P 
was Fred Rouse, switchman on the West- 
ern Division. Pictured with him on his 
last day of work is his wife. 
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400 Boxcar. Have 
Lounger Life How 


BESIDES buying new cars, we 
have had our car repairers at 
Roseville and at West Oakland do- 
ing the job of modernizing some 
400 wooden boxears, giving the 
cars new life. 


Plywood Used 

The way our carmen improved 
the interiors of the old lumber- 
lined cars was to staple big sheets 
of new plywood over the old lining 
(after first making any necessary 
repairs fo the car body). Later they 
repainted the cars. This method 
of modernizing the cars made re- 
moval of the old lining unneces- 
sary, and it required only about 
one-third of the time that would 
have been required if the old lin- 
ing had been removed. 

The cars needed to be out of 
service for only a short time to 
have this job done, and when they 
returned into service they were 
“Class A” cars, not the “B” or “C” 
cars they had been before the im- 
provement. 


New Lining 

The new lining is not seen by 
anyone looking at a closed boxcar, 
but shippers who Joad it know it is 
there. They appreciate what we 
have been doing to improve our 
service to them. 

Men in charge of this car repair 
job know that SP traffic men al- 
ways want to be able to say to 
shippers, “The most important 
thing to notice about a freight car, 
on, the outside, is that it carries the 
name of Southern Pacific. That 
Means your shipments will move 
in good cars!” 
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F.C. NELSON 


F, C. Nelson Retires 
After Long SP Career 
ETIRING on March 31 was 
¥F. C. Nelson, assistant vice 
president-—-System Freight Traffic, 
after nearly 50 years’ service. 

He began his career with South- 
ern Pacific in 1908 as a clerk in the 
Accounting Department at San 
Francisco. Following service as a 
field artillery lieutenant with the 
American Expeditionary Forces 
during World War I, he returned 
to San Francisco. He transferred 
to our Freight Traffic Department 
and served in various clerical posi- 
tions before rising to assistant to 
freight traffic manager in 1940. 

In 1943 he was named freight 
traffic manager of the Northern 
District, headquarters in Portland. 

Nelson was appointed freight 
traffic manager—rates and divi- 
sions—and was assigned to special 
work at Chicago in April, 1955. In 
June, 1956, he returned to San 
Francisco as assistant vice presi- 
dent, the position he held until his 
retirement. 
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SNOW SLIDES STALLED MAIL TRAIN IN SIERRA NEVADA 


SP Overcomes 
Spring Storms 


PRING came to California with 

a vengeance. Storms swept out 
of Siberia, gathered speed and 
moisture over the Pacific, ripped 
east and southeast along the jet 
stream and deluged the state with 
water in the lowlands and snow in 
the mountains. 

California had its wettest March 
in 51 years. Eleven consecutive 
days of drenching rain caused ex- 
tensive damage to homes, farms 
and industry. 

On April 2, our eastbound mail 
train (No. 22) pushed against a 
snow slide east of Crystal Lake in 
the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The 
slide caught the lead three diesel 


units (out of six) just as they 
emerged from Snowshed No. 10. 

The slide, which was 25 feet 
deep and 140 feet long, pinned En- 
gineer Ralph Spanger and Fireman 
S. B. McNamara in the cab for 
awhile, but they were soon freed 
by other members of the train 
crew. Spanger suffered a bruised 
knee. 


Forty minutes after the first 
slide, a second slide came down on. 
the west end of the train, hitting 
the second and third cars from the 
rear. Nobody was injured. 

All passengers on No. 22 were 
transferred to the rear car and a 
locomotive took that coach back to 
Colfax. 

Southern Pacific crews worked 
to clear the two slides in a heavy 
downpour of snow, and. rotary 
snow plows and other equipment 
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fought to keep the rest of the line 
open. 

Because of the threatening 
weather, our westbound City of 
San Francisco (No. 101) was held 
under the snow sheds at Norden. 
The 97 passengers aboard her were 
comfortable. There was plenty of 
fuel, food and warmth. 

Line-clearing crews left Colfax 
before dawn on April] 3 to attempt 
to clear the line, but they ran into 
jarger drifts—because of the over- 
night snowfall—than those which 
had stopped No. 22 the day before. 

Weather conditions worsened on 
April 3. In the Sierra there seemed 
to be no end to the snowfall, with 
Soda Springs reporting 216 inches, 
Donner Summit 192, Emigrant Gap 
135 and Truckee 65. 

Crews worked furiously in their 
attempts to free the slide-bound 
mail train at Crystal Lake. 


The City of San Francisco, after 


It was grueling task to free No. 22 in the 
teeth of storm, 


NWP road forces raise storm-damaged tracks on a section of right-of-way between Kekawaka 
and Island Mountain, about 90 miles south of Eureka. 


being in the Norden snow shed for 
33 hours, was returned to Reno. 
Morale of the passengers was high. 
During their wait in the Sierra, we 
had provided them with free 
meals. “We ate like horses, if you 
want to know the truth .. .” an 
unidentified woman from San Jose 
stated. 
Valley Hit Hard 


The San Joaquin Vailey was par- 
ticularly hard hit by the torrential 
rains. The swollen San Joaquin 
River broke through the levee at 


THE EARTH CAN'T LICK US! Caused by 
excessive rain, a stide of earth came 
down April 14 upon our Western Divi- 
sion track at Selby (along an eastern 
arm of San Francisco Bay}. No one was 
hurt. At first only our castward main 
track was covered, Later more earth 
slid down (an estimated 50,000 cubic 
yards) covering both main tracks, but we 
made temporary connection to tracks at 
euch end of the slide, and trains con~ 
tinued moving. Using radio and tele- 
pice sommunications ovr teams of men 
ept.their bulidezers and other earth- 
moving machines working to their full 
capacity. (Using the radio at the right 
in this picture is George [. Fell, com- 
munications supervisor for our Western 
and Coast Divisions.) 


three separate places and rolled 
out over several thousand acres of 
farmland. 

High water in the Pinole area 
and between Avon and Martinez 
delayed the San Joaquin Daylight 
and the northbound Cascade. 

Some runs were cancelled or re- 
routed. Because of high water near 
Sargent, one northbound Coast 
Daylight was held up at Salinas 
and one Del Monte cancelled its 
San Francisco-Monterey run. 

Mud slides and washouts plagued. 
the Northwestern Pacific forces in 
the Eel River Canyon area—but 
they moved the freight cars. 

Weary SP men continued to fight 
the floods and snow. 


Lines Opened 


On Good Friday we began to win 
afew battles. The line was opened 
over the Sierra and by that night 
freights were moving in both di- 
rections. Elsewhere, bridges were 
repaired and lines were restored, 

On April 5 the rain and snow 
eased their onslaught, then re- 
treated. 

On April 6 operations over our 
jines were normal, Bone-tired men 
went home to rest. 


William T. Faricy 
Retires from A.A.R. 


ORE than 42 years of railroad 
service was concluded by 
William T, Faricy when he retired 
March 31 as chief executive officer 
of the Association of American 
Railroads. 

He has been succeeded by Daniel 
P. Loomis, president, who has be- 
come chief executive officer and 
ex-officio chairman of the board 
and of the executive committee. 
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MERRY-GO-ROUND? To help move the freight more swiftly at the 25th Street 
Terminal of Pacific Moter Trucking Company in Los Angeles, a “towveyor” hus been 


stalled. Electrically-operuted trurks circle the 900 foot dock every 12 minutes, carry- 


ing freight from the unloading spot te places where it is loaded onto other trucks. 
Approximately 1,400,000 pounds of freight are handled across the platform each 
24 hours. This busy terminal is in operation 21 hours ovt of 24 for five days a week. 


Gertrude M. Peterson, with 34 
years of Southern Pacific service 
behind her, retired April 9 from 
her position as secretary in our 
Personnel Department, San Fran- 
cisco. Life will be interesting for 
years to come, she says. Many 
friends have wished her happiness. 
She started as a typist in the office 
of passenger accounts in 1920, 
later transferred to the office of 
the general superintendent of Mo- 
tive Power, and in 1949 to the Per- 
sonnel Department. 


Answers 


1. 99.8 per cent. 


2, More than $30 billion ($34,- 
865,000,000 in 1956). 


3. Inspects cars. 

4. Regular train. 

5, About $9,000. 

6 More than $1,500,000,000 a 
year, ($1,800,000,000 in 1957.) 
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VISITORS in our General Office recently 
were these students from the University 
of Gregon, gaining knowledge about 
railroading. One of many departments 
thet interested them was our Communi- 
cations Department, of which they are 
shown viewing a small part. They also 
saw a motion picture of “Radar” as used 
by us in large yards, radio as used by 
our Transportation office, how our Ac- 
counting Department is modernizing and 
speeding its work to help shippers, and 
how our electric computer helps us know 
where freight cars are located, 
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AFTER 48 YEARS’ 
service ith SP, 
Lewis Sakim retired 
asassistant man- 
ager of our Real 
Estate Department, 
San Francisco. 


RICHARD FRYER, 
chief clerk, Motive 
Power & Car Depart- 
ment, Los Angeles, 
closed a 45-year ca- 
reer with our com. 
pany when he re- 
tired last month. 


CONGRATULATIONS 
fo Axel Jensen, who 
retired after 46 
years of service as 
machinist at our Og- 
den shops. 
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We Help To Build 
A Railroad In Zoo 


UPERINTENDENT L. R. Smith 
of the Portland Division will 
soon sport a brand-new title—gen- 
eral manager of a brand-new rail- 
road, still in the construction stage. 
By special invitation of the Com- 
missioner of Finance and Parks of 
the City of Portland, Smith will fill 
the post of General Manager of the 
Portiand Zoo Railway. “L.R.” has 
already made his bid for an annual 
pass on the new line. 


1% Miles Long 

Within the zoo proper will be 11%4 
miles of track, and the contem- 
plated extension to Washington 
Park will provide an additional 114 
miles, or a total of 244, surpassing 
in length the famed Disneyland 
Railroad and the railway of the 
Detroit zoo. 

That portion of the line within 
the zoo will include two tunnels, 
a 500 foot trestle, three viaducts 
(one over the bear pit}, four sta- 
tions and combined shop and 
roundhouse. The layout will offer 
a spectacular ride over high struc- 
tures and along the sides of steep 
ravines. 

When the project started, Super- 
intendent Smith, Master Mechanic 
F. R. Olds and Division Engineer 
Carl T, Ray were drafted as tech- 
nical advisors, along with officials 
of other railroads entering Port- 
Jand. 

Others named to hold important 
positions with the zoo railroad are 
Freight Traffic Manager E. C. Ord- 
way, who was appointed vice pres- 
ident-traffic; Asst. Superintendent 
B. W. Bishop, Car Service Agent 
J. E. Sayre, Purchasing Agent 
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H. V. Overmire, Attorney Frank 
McColloch and Stenographer 
Gladys Davis. 

Director of public relations will 
be Bernal Quayle, our public rela- 
tions manager at Portland. His 
assistant, Leith Abbott, will act as 
news director of the zoo railroad. 


The locomotive and cars were 
designed without fee by John Fla- 
schner, an expert railroad design 
engineer from Hungary, who 
sought sanctuary in the United 
States to escape tyranny in his 
native land. Many suggestions for 
the design originated with Master 
Mechanic Olds and others in our 
motive power and car departments. 

The alignment and grade for the 
extension to Washington Park were 
surveyed by Southern Pacific peo- 
pie under the direction of Assistant 
Engineer Elmer Lincoln, through a 
heavily wooded area. 


Safety Features 


As with the Southern Pacific, 
safety has been given a place of 
paramount importance. Cars will 
be equipped with an air-brake 
system, and a “dead-man” control 
will stop the train in event of an 
emergency. Crossings will be pro- 
tected by wig-wag signals, and the 
doors of cars will be locked while 
in motion. A governor will hold 
top speed to 15 miles per hour, 

Architects for the project availed 
themselves of the services of re- 
tired Division Engineer G. H. 
Haselton in figuring specifications 
for rails, ties, ballast. 

The pilot train is due to roll 
about June 8, and it is a good 
gamble that many Southern Pacific 
personnel will be on hand to high- 
ball the engineer.—By Howard 
Bailey, Editorial Representative, 
Portland Division. 
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By GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 


Nationally known writers and consultants on foods 


HAT story about Larry Ellis 

cooking, in the February issue, 
brought in man-style recipes from 
all over the SP lines. 


Now comes Thomas Little, as- 
sistant public relations clerk, San 
Francisco office, with his recipe for 
“Chicken Little!” We go along with 
him that it’s “dern good”—espe- 
cially when done, as he does it, in 
the electric frying pan. 


RECIPE FOR CHICKEN LITTLE 
1 good-sized chicken, cut for frying 
4% cup flour 
1 tablespoon paprika 
Pinch of thyme Icaves 
Generous sprinkle of dill weed 
Salt and pepper 
% good-sized onion, minced 
1 canned pimiento, “squashed” 
1 cup sour cream 
Canned chicken broth 
¥% cup white wine (optional) 

Shake the chicken pieces in paper 
bag with flour, paprika, thyme, 
dill, salt and freshly ground pep- 
per. Brown chicken well in half 
butter and half oil in hot skillet. 
Now, take up the chicken and cook 
the onion in the fat. Add pimiento, 
sour cream, broth (about a cup- 
ful) and the wine. Simmer a few 
minutes to make a rich sauce. Add 
the fried chicken pieces, cover, 
and cook very slowly until done 
(45 minutes to an hour). 
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Arrange chicken on hot platter 
and thicken the gravy, using sea- 
soned flour mixed with water. (If 
the sauce boils away during cook- 
ing of the chicken, add more 
broth.) 

With steamed rice and a green 
salad you really have a meal. 


GOOD LOW-CALORIE DESSERT 

Coffee Jelly with Almond Cream. 
Add 2 envelopes of plain gelatin 
to % eup cold water; let stand 5 
minutes, then dissolve in 344 cups 
strong hot coffee, freshly made. 
Add % cup sugar, stirring until 
dissolved. Pour into shallow pan. 
Chill. At serving time, break up 
the chilled gelatin with a fork, and 
serve with sweetened half-’n’-half 
to which a few drops of almond 
extract have been added. Makes 6 
to 8 servings. 


DAY-BEFORE-PAY-DAY SUPPER 

Everybody has '’em-— budget 
blues, that is! Especially just be- 
fore pay day. For a supper that’s 
high in nutrition but low in cost, 
make it: fried cornmeal mush 
(sprinkled with garlic salt), ham- 
burger or sausage pats, and zippy 
cabbage salad—for the main 
course. More fried mush (but no 
garlic salt!) and syrup for dessert. 
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New K. C. Ingram Book 
On “Talk” Available 


O TALK EFFECTIVELY we 

| have to understand human na- 

ture, says K. C. Ingram in his latest 
book, Talk That Gets Results. 


He was assistant to our president 
(in charge of public and employe 
relations) before he retired in 
1956, He also wrote Winning Your 
Way With People, a best seller. 


Normally retailing for $3.95, the 
new 230-page book can be bought 
by an SP employe at a special dis- 
count price of $2.25, thanks to a 
special arrangement our company 
has made with the publishers, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New 
York. If you are interested in buy- 
ing one, mail a check or money 
order, made out to Southern Pacif- 
ic Company (with your complete 
name and address) to Public Re- 
lations Department, Southern Pa- 
cific Company, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, California, 

The book offers you tested 
methods to get your ideas across 
with words, and also how you can 
better understand people and the 
“drives” that motivate them. 
Words have effective flexibility, 
Ingram writes. They may have 
hidden meanings—meaning differ- 
ent things to different people, at 
different times, Purpose of the 
book is to show you how your 
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communication can win harmony, 
peace of mind, and the help of 
other people. 


Between Bookends 


Car Builders’ Cyclopedia. Pro- 
vides comprehensive information 
about every type of railway car, 
including designs, parts, uses, con- 
struction, and maintenance, Con- 
tains a dictionary of car terms. 
This is the 20th edition, published 
in 1958 by Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, 30 Church 
Street, New York 7, N. Y. (Has 
1,114 pages.) Price to railroaders, 
$10; others, $15. 

West of the Law, by Clarence 
Budington Kelland. Published in 
1957-58 by Harper & Brothers, 49 
East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
N.Y. A historical novel based on 
the struggle to build the first trans- 
continental railroad in the face of 
both white and Indian opposition. 
(212 pages.) Price $2.95. 

Trains Annual—-1958, by G. 
Freeman Allen, Published in 1958 
in Great Britain and supplied in 
the U.S.A. by Simmons-Boardman, 
30 Church Street, New York 1, 
N. Y. Contains the latest facts 
about and illustrations of railroad- 
ing the world over. Articles au- 
thored by outstanding authorities 
on railroads. (96 pages, 100 illus- 
trations.) Price $2.95. 
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Lieut. Governor 
PraisesRailroads 


ALIFORNIA’S newly-enacted 
4 grade separation legislation is 
a striking example of maturity and 
responsibility by both the legis- 
lature and the state’s railroads, 
Lieutenant Governor Harold J. 
Powers told the Pacific Railway 
Club, recently. 


The lieutenant governor was 
speaker at the club’s forty-first 
annual meeting, in the Sheraton- 
Palace Hotel in San Francisco, 


Powers, discussing legislation 
enacted Jast year which provides a 
formula for allocation of costs and 
priorities for grade separation 
projects, said enactment of the bill 
was an example of reaching an 
equitable solution “not by contro- 
versy or by litigation, but by legis- 
Tation.” 

Activity of the railroads in help- 
ing to develop California indus- 
trially was also the subject of 
favorable comment by Powers. 


“The industrial departments 
which the railroads maintain are 
probably the largest single force 
of developers in the state today,” 
he said. “Wipe out their immense 
contribution, and our state would 
be a sorry place in which to live.” 

Pioneer transcontinental rail- 
roads, whose western part became 
the heartland of Southern Pacific, 
“started the greatest migration of 
all time,” he said. 


Better Men Now 


Referring again to our pioneers, 
he said, “A new breed of railroad 
men has appeared on the horizon 
in recent years. Without attempt- 
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GREETINGS! Raymond £. Marks of SP 
takes over as new president of the 
Pacific Railway Club. 


ing to dim the reputations of the 
men who pioneered your railroads 
into the West, these new men have 
just as great vision. 

“These men are bringing the 
railroads into a new era.” 


The lieutenant governor said 
that the railroads have been hav- 
ing their economic troubles, but he 
predicted that business and indus- 
try are on their way back up. “We 
have slipped from the great peaks 
we attained in 1955, but there are 
Sreater and greater peaks ahead. 


Better Equipped 


“It seems to me that at this time 
the railroads are better equipped 
than they have ever been before 
to cope with problems, difficult as 
they appear.” 

Raymond E. Marks of SP, assist- 
ant to vice president (Law Depart- 
ment), was elected president of the 
club, to serve for the coming year. 


Among vice presidents elected 
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was W. J. McHugh, our assistant 
superintendent of Motive Power, 
Los Angeles. 

New treasurer is H. B. Atwood, 
our assistant public relations man- 
ager at Los Angeles. 

J. W. Corbett, vice president 
system operations, is a director of 
the club. 


Dr. Shelby P. Strange, who for 40 
years was in charge of the SP 
emergency hospital on Third Street 
in San Francisco, died on Easter 
day of acute bronchial pneumonia, 
complicated by a heart condition. 
He was a member of Masonic 
bodies; local, state and national 
medical societies and the Railway 
Surgeons. Survivors include his 
wife, Maude, and two sisters. He 
was not related to Dr. V. M. 
Strange, our chief surgeon. 


Placer County 
Lthkes Ws 

UR railroad’s 50th anniver- 

sary at Roseville, Califor- 
nia, May 1, this year, was hon- 
ored in resolution last month by 
the board of supervisors of 
Placer county. 

“On May 1, 1908, the first 
train was made up and pulled 
out of the new Roseville ter- 
minal,” said the supervisors. 
“Since that time the Southern 
Pacific has spent millions of do}- 
lars on improving its facilities. 

“The importance of the rail- 
road to Placer county is hereby 
recognized.” 

The resolution congratulating 
our railroad was passed unani- 
mously. 
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Atomic Power for railroad loco- 
motives? The idea is now being 
given serious study by a young 
man who wants to become an SP 
railroader. His model of a proposed 
atomic-powered locomotive is one 
entry in the annual Science Fair in 
Academy of Sciences. 

Where did he get his love for 
railroading and for possibilities of 
improving it? Perhaps from his 
father, P. V. Garin, head of our 
Research and Chemical Standards 
Department. The son is 13-year- 
old Paul Victor Garin, eighth 
grader in St. Monica’s school, San 
Francisco. 


AN SP SEAMAN? No! This is Steve Ed- 
wards, railreader, our supervisor of 
ehotography. He is filming a motion 
picture to show how our great new fill is 
being built across Great Salt Lake in 
Utah. The project is progressing well. By 
jute next yeer our trains may roll on 
new track for 13 miles atop the fill, 
instead of alang the track they now use 
atop our world-famous trestle. (Behind 
Edwards barges are being loaded with rock. 
Their toads will be dumped info the fake to 
armor fhe fill.) Train traffic will move 
faster across the Jake when the project 
is completed. 


YOUR HEALTH 


| URNS, cuts and scratches are 

the most common causes of in- 
jury in the home kitchen when 
pots, pans and utensils are care- 
lessly used, and much the same can 
be said about careless use of tools 
when you are on a job. 

Many home fires are caused by 
smoking and matches, but heating 
ang cooking equipment cause many 
fires or burns. And if you are care- 
less with tools on your railroad 
job, they can cause fires too. If 
you cause a grease or oil fire by 
careless use of a tool or by smoking, 
never put water on it. Water may 
only aggravate such a fire. Slap a 
cover on the fire or sprinkle it with 
a fire-killing soda or chemical. 

All utensils and tools are safe 
for use if you know the possible 
dangers and if you guard against 
them, You men know the safety 
rules on your jobs. Have you told 
your wives how to keep safer at 
home? 


Tell them: 

1. Poorly cleaned copper uten- 
sils can be poisonous if food is in 
contact with them for long. 

2. Ceramicware that is cracked 
may absorb dirt, fat and moisture 
and become unsanitary. 

3. Some inexpensive sheet tin- 
plated utensils have sharp corners 
and raw edges. They could cut or 
scratch the user. Also, they are 
hard to keep clean, and they rust 
easily. 

So, keep your homes safer. On 
the job, your railroad is trying to 
keep you safer by telling you how 
to work without danger. 


By Vance M. Strange, M.D, 
Chief Surgeon 
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Historic Tunnel No. 3 
Is With Us No More 


j= recently completed “day- 

lighting” the only tunnel on 

the Sacramento Division’s Placer- 
ville Branch. 

Historic Tunnel No. 1, located 
two miles east of Shingle Springs, 
was completed in December, 1887. 
It was 300 feet in length and was 
timber-lined throughout. 

Last year it became evident that 
the tunnel would require complete 
re-timbering, but a survey showed 
it would be more feasible to day- 
light it—thanks to modern grading 
equipment and machinery. 

The task proceeded smoothly and 
safely, even though Mother Nature 
did not cooperate with the workers 
by providing them with favorable 
weather, About half of the time 
spent on the job was under ad- 
verse weather conditions. 


The first sleeping car was made 
in 1836 by installing sleeping 
berths in a regular passenger train 
coach on the Cumberland Valley 
Railroad in Pennsylvania. 
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Making Life Safer 
for Children 


OURS of city schools in Tucum- 

cari, New Mexico, to tell and 
show children how to avoid acci- 
dents with explosives, have been 
made recently by A. L. Bouchard, 
lineman in our Communications 
Department. This safety activity 
by Southern Pacific has won high 
praise from the city police and 
from men in the sheriff’s office. 

The tours were planned because 
an accident in a grade school near 
Bouchard’s home cost a small boy 
the tips of three fingers blown off 
while he was playing with a dyna- 
mite cap in his classroom. (A few 
years earlier, two boys had been 
killed by gunpowder while experi- 
menting with it in Tucumcari.) 

Bouchard, who did considerable 
work in demolitions in World War 
Ii, thought that he would like to 
instruct children in how to avoid 
such accidents. 

He has spoken to more than 2,400 
children on this subject, and has 
demonstrated explosives that chil- 
dren should not handle. 

“Any accident with explosives 
can be bad, as they sometimes are 
crippling or maiming if not fatal,” 
Bouchard says. “And the pitiable 
part of it is that children some- 
times do not know how dangerous 
these things are, or even what they 
look like.” 


A warm spot is in our hearts for 
the locomotives in our operations 
during the steam era. We have 
donated more than 50 of the vari- 
ous types for preservation, to com- 
munities throughout the territory 
we serve. Our latest gift, this 
month, was to Portland, 
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SHOWING BOYS HOW TO BE SAFER Is 
A. L. Bouchard, friendly SP lineman who 
works at Tucumcari, New Mexico. in this 
picture he is demonstrating sumples of 
dangerous explosives. 


Nation’s RR Women 
Will Meet on SP 


AILWAY business women from 

all over the nation will scon 

be waiting for news from their na- 

tional convention on our lines at 
Dallas, Texas, May 21 to 23. 

Four SP women are national ofi- 
cers of the RBWA. They are Rec- 
ording Secretary Beatrice Brickley, 
secretary to vice president and 
general manager of our PMT; Dis- 
trict Director Jessye Allen, secre- 
tary to our assistant superintend- 
ent at El Paso; Membership Chair- 
man Peggy Peck, secretary to our 
division engineer at Sacramento; 
Press and Publicity Chairman 
Helen Tait, chief office accountant 
in our General Passenger office at 
San Francisco. All are expected at 
the convention along with SP dele- 
gates, 

The convention delegates will 
make a pre-convention tour of 
Texas and also a post-convention 
trip to Mexico City. Many dele- 
gates will be from SP territory. 

‘The national association received 
its charter in 1941 and now has 
more than 7,000 members. 
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SWEET MUSIC! The trumpeting of two 
steer horns welcomed a diesel of ours 
inte Tucson several years ago, in this 
ceremony. Nawdays cur diesels make 
music with their own horns. However, 
another railroad was having trouble this 
month with a whistle near Chicago. A 
woman there said her dog howled at 
night because its ears hurt. Test men 
corrected the whistle. Now the dog is 
happy again! SP whistles, which souad 
five musical notes in harmony, are tested 
every six months to be sure THEY are 
still making sweet music. 


Wother’s Snead 
Jd; Mended 


EASTER was a happier time for 
Redcap Captain L. M. King of 
Oakland Pier this year, and it was 
a much happier time for Mrs. A. 
Pesetti of Redding. King reunited 
her with a baby girl she thought 
she had lost. 

Mrs. Pesetti and her three-month 
old daughter boarded Train #58, 
the Owl, which usually departs at 
9:10 p. m. But because of storm 
conditions that train was to be de- 
layed until the next morning. The 
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passengers were invited to spend 
the night on the train until an early 
morning departure. 

After a good night’s rest Mrs. 
Pesetti stepped off the train for a 
few minutes, leaving the baby in 
the care of another woman passen- 
ger, and went to the station restau- 
rant to heat the baby’s bottie. 
When she started back she saw in 
horror that a train was departing. 

“My baby! My baby’s aboard!” 
she screamed. Redcap King came 
to help her. He took off for Jack 
London Square with Mrs. Pesetti, 
in his own car, in order to inter- 
cept the train, oniy to find upon 
arrival that it wasn’t her train! 

Redcap King then raced her over 
to the Oakland 16th Street station 
just as the Owl, with the baby still 
aboard, pulled in, enroute for Los 
Angeles. Mrs, Pesetti and baby 
were reunited at the station. 


William S. Allen, formerly trav- 
eling freight and passenger agent, 
was promoted to district freight 
and passenger agent, with head- 
quarters in Riverside, California, 
effective this month. He will cover 
eastern Los Angeles County, all of 
Riverside and San Bernardino 
counties and southwestern Nevada, 
and will also serve Pacific Electric 
freight shippers in his territory. 


MOVING UPI 


Transfers and Promotions 
In Our SP Family 


MOTIVE POWER: D. M. Poor, to Gis- 
trict car repairer, Northern District, 
with headquarters at Sacramento; A. E. 
Simkins, to master car repairer, West- 
ern Division, with headquarters at West 
Oakland; C. C. Leriche, to assistant en- 
gineer car design and construction, with 
headquarters at San Francisco. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Sack D. 
Lewis, to assistant trainmaster. 
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BEST WISHES! 


Engagements, Marriages 


Married: Will Robertson, assistant 
editor of The Bulletin, to Rose Linda 
Torres; G, Howard Smith, PFE car in- 
spector, to Barbara Codner, PFE car 
record clerk, both of Tucson; Santa 
DePaul, comptometer operator, Bureau 
of Transportation Research, SF, to 
Edgar Thompson, lead draftsman, Mo- 
tive Power Department. 


CIGARS, CANDY 
Births in Our SP Families 


Sons to: Vincent Mahon, foreman of 
system rail gang; Joe Cardenas, en- 
gineer, Tony Lopez, sec. foreman, both 
of Western Division; Wayne Kingston, 
appropriations analyst, Executive De- 
partment; Gale Terry, comptometer 
operator, Bureau of Transportation Re- 
search, both of San Francisco, 

Daughters to: Joseph Reid, clerk, Pas- 
senger Accounts, General Office; Jerry 
Skipworth, signalman, Salt Lake Di- 
vision; R. 0. Coltrin, asst. superinten- 
dent, Tucson Division; Sam Nao, drafts- 
man; Robert Kilpatrick, assistant engi- 
neer, both Chief Engineer's Office, San 
Francisco; Charles Waggerman, B&B 
foreman; dack Ferraris, clerk, Law 
Department, General Office. 


THANKS TO YOU! 


Deserving Happy Retirement 


COAST DIVISION: Ramon Diaz, laborer; 
Stewart Eliot, conductor; James Far- 
rell, engineer; John Gaddini, biack- 
smith helper; Simpson Holmes, fuel 
oil attendant; Eugene Inutin, pipefitter 
helper; Martin Masterson, machinist; 
George Mathers, asst. general yard- 
master; Jim Pattavina, roundhouse la- 
borer; Samuel Peacock, switchman; 
Pedro Santiago, coach cleaner; Ray- 
mond Summers, engineer; Sam War- 
nick, crossing watchman. 

LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Jesse Brown, 
agent-telegrapher; Adolph Dapro, hos- 
er; Claude Killion, machinist; Arthur 
Morrill, chief clerk; Toribio Vellescas, 
laborer; Harry Walters, asst. chief train 
dispatcher. 

PORTLAND DIVISION: Fred Davis, 
brakeman; Harold Frederiksen, con- 
ductor; Clyde Houghton, patrolman; 
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GEORGE T. BROWN, known as ‘‘Mr. South- 
ern Pacific’ in the erside District of 
the Los Angeles ce 1935, re- 
tired March 31 as di freight and 
passenger agent after 45 years’ service. 
He was honored at a number of events, 
including a tuncheon attended by 50 of 
his SP associates at the Jonathan Club 
in Los Angeles. 


Alton Hunter, coach cleane: 
Curry, asst. B&B foreman; 
Miller, engineer; Howard Shephard, 
switchman; Charles Stevens, B&B sup- 
ervisor; Thomas Young, Jr., boiler- 
maker. 


RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Walter Boul- 
ware, engineer; William Harris, brake- 
man; Albert Henry, machinist; Eutimio 
Lopez, carman helper; Richard Meikle, 
engineer; Shirley Page, ticket clerk: 
Walter Patterson, engineer; Harry 
Fiper, conductor; Manuel Valenzuela, 
stationary fireman; Thomas Whitis, 
telegrapher. 


SACKAMENTO DIVISION: Elmer Ab- 
bett, section foreman; Howard Jeter, 
conductor; Earl Otwell, electrician fore- 
man; Natalino Pellini, boilermaker 
helper. 


SALT LAKE DIVISION: Robert Guer- 
reto, B&B carpenter; Gilbert Hubbard, 
engineer; Joseph Johnson, carman 
painter; George Laptalo, B&B helper; 
Howard Latta, brakeman; John Lucey, 
engineer; John Mayer, engineer: James 
Moore, switchman; Vernon Sharar, 
clerk; Lester Terry, machinist, 
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NEW NAMES added to the pension rolls were (I-r) Mario Canevari, engineer, Western 
Division, who served SP more than half a century; Tim Casey, assistant engineer, 
Engincering Department, Los Angeles, whose career with us spanned nearly half 
@ century; and Alfred Clare, water service foreman, Brooklyn, Oregon, who worked 
35 years before he retired. All the best, gentlemen. 


SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Robert Davis, 
agent-telegrapher; Fred Gill, baggage 
checker; Robert Henderson, stationary 
engineer; Van Buren Zachery, engineer. 


SHASTA DIF ISTO} Hermon Herrin, 
car inspector; Gustave Martin, brake- 
man; Will McDowell, car laborer: Fred 
Mintic, roundhouse laborer: John Pex, 
conductor: Edwin Sharpe, engineer. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Charles Ferguson, 
brakeman; Don McFate, switchman: 
William Poe, fireman: James Thacker, 
conductor; William Trent, engineer. 


WESTERN DIVISION: Clifford DeWitt, 
engineer; Sigurd Gjarde, switchman; 
Margaret Golder, pay roll clerk; Elbert 
Hamilton, brakeman; Emile Landry, 
B&B painter foreman; Antonio Lomba, 
painter; Chris Petris, tender truckman; 
James Fotter, passenger carman; Wil- 
liam White, passenger carman. 


LOS ANCELES STORES: Frank Coronel, 
lift truck operator; Jose Cupiz, laborer; 
Rosalio Dominguez, deliveryman. 


SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Giuseppe Carli, 
boilermaker; William DeWitt, Vido 
Matisevich, both machinists. 


LOS ANGELES SHOPS:Leon Goldberg, 
machinist helper; Michael Duffy, ma- 
chinist. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC: Hatry Nuil, signal- 
man; Ella Grills, janitress; LeRoy 
Keene, trainman; William Lees, inter- 
change clerk; Francis Westphal, train 
service instructor; Burgess Broberg, 
Amos Nack, both trainmen; Refugio 
Diaz, laborer; Ceci Snyder, lead elec- 
trician; Reau Simpkins, section fore- 
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man; Santos Munos, paving raker; 
Mayne Howard, towerman; Minott 
Marsh, B&B carpenter; Caleb Martin, 
compressor operator; Solomon Jamer- 
son, paving raker. 


MISCELLANEOUS: Contado Hernandez, 
laborer, El Paso Stores; Grace Parker, 
telephone operator; Azelea Shrafel, 
comptometer operator, Auditor of 
Freight Accounts, both General Office; 
Helen Milat, flatwork ironer, West 
Oakland Laundry; Alvin Spivey, red 
cap porter; William Schultz, shovel 
engineer, Engineering MofW&S, Sys- 
tem. 


OUR SYMPATHY 
Deaths in SP Family 


COAST DIVISION; Pensioners: Alfred 
Bates, switchman; Fred Champlain, 
engineer; John Johnson, correction 
voucher clerk; John Koch, foreman- 
electrician; John Lynch, section fore- 
man; William O’Brien, clerk; Franklin 
Schutter, conductor; Willlam Sleight, 
conductor. 


LOS ANGELES DIVISION: Clarence 
Berg, switchman; Juan Carrillo, track 
laborer; Lynn Lyan, switchman; Ra- 
mon Montoya, carman helper; Ernest 
Richards, track laborer. Pensioners: 
Anthony Demma, track lampman; Ar- 
thur Politte, conductor; Thomas Smith, 
brakeman; Berry Stitt, switchman, 


PORTLAND DIVISION: George Wil- 
liams, engineer. Pensioners: Rufus 
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Copenhaver, section foreman; Lee Rob- 
inson, machinist helper. 

RIO GRANDE DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Guy Browning, asst. signalman; Clar- 
ence Cates, telegrapher operator; Peter 
Foley, switchman; Trinidad Gonzales, 
section laborer; Luis Sisneros, station- 
ary fireman; Charles Winters, water 
service foreman, 

SACRAMENTO DIVISIGN: Penioners: 
Joseph Adey, carman; Anton Klose, 
engineer; Benjamin Puller, water serv- 
ice mechanic; William Wood, engineer. 

EL PASO SHOPS: Pensioners: Percy 
Hageman, Martin McCarthy, both ma- 
chinists. : 

SACRAMENTO SHOPS: Frank 0’Con- 
nors, machinist. Pensioners: Thomas 
Chittick, blacksmith; Frank Kelly, clec- 
trician helper; Elmer Widing, boiler- 
maker welder. 

SALT LAKE PIFISION: Pensioners: 
Giuseppi Bianchini, section foreman; 
John Butner, agent-telegrapher; Paolo 
Marchini, machinist helper; Guiseppe 
Quilici, tenderman; Harry Kale, con- 
ductor. 

SAN JOAQUIN DIVISION: Pensioners: 
Peter Royson, machinist; William Seals, 
traveling water service repairman. 
r4 DIVISION: Algot Viking, 


roundhouse laborer. Pensioner: Carl 
Long, car inspector. 


TUCSON DIVISION: Pensioners: Her- 
bert Burgess, engineer; Leon Hamilton, 
machinist. 

WESTERN DIVISION: Paul Perkins, en- 
gineer; Albert Breasett, signal main- 
tainer. Pensioners: Walter Carter, car 
cleaner; Thomas Cline, lineman; Eras- 
tus Hitchcock, engineer; Frank Ken- 
ney, towerman; John McGorty, carman; 
Alexander McNaughton, carpenter; 
Lester Sindel, brakeman. 

NORTHWESTERN PACIFIC: Pensioners: 
John Campagna, carman; John Gentry, 
clerk-warehouseman; Angelo Pellicci, 
section laborer; William Speaker, tun- 
nel flagman. 

MISCELLANEOUS: J, J. Smith of S.P. 
Pipe Lines, Inc., general accountant, 
Los Angeles; Sean Judge, claims agent, 
General Office, Pensioners: Harry Lamb, 
brakeman, SD&E; Charles Shelton, 
cook, Dining Car Dept., Los Angeles; 
Don Clover, machinist helper, Los An- 
geles Shops; Steven Smith, store at- 
tendant, West Oakland Stores; Alfonzo 
Jerro, stationary fireman, General Of- 
fice; desse Aeppli, linen sorter, West 
Oakland Laundry; Scott Walker, boiler- 
maker helper, El Paso. 
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We're building 


MORE FREIGHT CARS! 
In the Golden Empire Southern Pacific serves... 


trees are continuing to grow— 

crops are continuing to ripen— 

expanding industries are continuing to produce— 
and more freight cars are going to be needed. 


Southern Pacific is building them. 


In the fist three months of 1958 Southern Pacific built or 
acquired 1,345 freight cars costing over $14,800,000. 

In the next three months of April. May. and June, 
Southern Pacific will buitd or otherwise acquire 
1,108 freight cars costing over $15,400,000, 

‘Theeo figures include 332 mechanical rofrigerator cars, 
costing $7,400,000, built by Pacific Fruit Express Company, 
jointly owned by Southern Pacific and Union Pacific. 
‘These expenditures for freight cars at this time 
evidence our confidence in the continuing long-term 
growth and prosperity of the territory we serve. 


D, J. RUSSELL, President 


Matt: In 1957 Shuthern Pacific built or 
acquired 6:90 freight cara at a coat of 
over $76,600,000, including 2000 refriger- 
tttor care, costing $2600.00, built by 
Pacige Frait Expreas Compaay. 


Southern Pacific 


serving the Golden Empire with 
‘TRAINS » TRUCKS + PIGGYBACK « PIPELINES. 


